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happen." His peasant is always busy with his petty con-
cerns, whatever his character and his fate. There are no
"English Komans," to use Goethe's characterization of
Shakespeare's rabble in "Julius Caesar," in Anzengruber's
plays. And as the human heart disclosed its secrets to
him, so Nature made him her confidant. To harmonize
man and Nature was part of his aesthetic and moral creed.
"If the accursed religious quarrels of the Thirty Years'
War," he wrote to a friend in the North, "had not poi-
soned our people down here, in the midst of all that is
glorious under heaven, man and Nature would be in full
accord. How beautiful it all might be! But Nature is
still beautiful and man improves, little by little, after all."

The troubles that fell so bountifully to the lot of every
one of Austria's great poets did not spare Anzengruber.
Even after his fame was secure his income was barely
adequate to his modest needs, and the fickle favor of the
Vienna public produced in him moods of deep depression,
healthy and fate-defying as his manly nature was.

"A restless spirit," he wrote at the close of 1875 to his
intimate friend, the poet Rosegger, "drives me from
place to place, from plan to plan. I wonder what the new
year will bring forth to the state, the city and to my man-
ager. ... As for me, personally, I have neither fears nor
hopes." The persecutions of the public censor wrung
from him the bitter complaint: "As I can't touch my pen
without seeing any play of mine, to its very title, objected
to by the government, there is nothing left me but to write
what is harmless and insipid. O what a state of affairs!"

One of the most warm-hearted of men (with all his
brusqueness of manner) and an exemplary husband, as happens that canest. "Der Sternsteinhof" (Starstone Farm, so (jailed
